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— the conservatorio. He had heard of every thing, and] I laid all the:blame I deserved to af a a 
> the Sournal of Belles Mettres. not only declined taking any money for his instructions,| ing neither to excuse nor inculp: io Ane us' 


7 7 but hearing that I thought of going to Naples, wrote} more than was due. When I had finished, hi 
THE PRIMA DONNA. nic a letter of recommendation to an eminent musician] me that, so far from thinking less-well of me, th in 
ia (Concluded.} in that city, and dismissed me with his blessing, andj did confession only served tu raise me im his estet 


J was scarcely in the street, when I was accosted by the wish that I might be more prudent henceforward in| and that his services, and even bis 
certain Marchese di San Felico, a professed admirer} my conduct. I took no leave of Augustus, and simply| distress, were equally at my command. = 
‘f La Caracelli, who had followed me out.- He was a| writing on a scrap of paper my intention of going to} having ascertained my capabilities, he 
man upwards of fifty, who had been handsome in his| Naples, and my wishes for his speedy recovery, I set off} several scholars, and he allowed me to copy music for 
day, and was still good-looking and famed for his ac-| in no very enviable state of mind. By the time I had} him under his eye, i of w alone in my | 
4 eomplishments, his wit, and his elegant attire, which arrived at Naples, my scanty means were nearly ex-| chamber, which was ve all and di I 
was the envy and model of all the young men of Milan. | hausted, and I was so depressed in spirits as to be little One evening, on my return home, asa was €rossing 
With such elements as these, it may be ype that | capable of exertion. Having taken up my abode in the a very narrow street, I was accosted by two il-ooking ‘ 
San Felico was sought after and caressed in all societies. | meanest hotel I could find, my next care was to deliver| fellows, who asked me if I bap acai 
Saccess had made him inordinately vain ; so much so,| my only letter of recommendation, which was worth a} my replying in the affirmativ®, they turned: round and 
_ 9 that he expressed his sincere astonishment that Ade.| kingdom to me in my forlorn state. It was with some} seemed disposed to follow me. I had nothing’more va- 
ae jaide could prefer any one to himself, forgetting ipod emerged I found out the street whére Signor Melincini} luable about me than a roll of music paper, om which I 
+ - be was some thirty years her senior. He consoled his lived, and I ascended the staircase with a beating heatt,} had penned some ideas that same day;.therefore I had 
"4 yenity, however, by assuring me that Adelaide was be-| feeling, as I did, that so much depended on this visit.) no great apprehension of bein robbed ite that eould be 
SP ginning to grow sensible to his attentions, when, unfor-|Signor Melincini was writing when I entered, and aj of no use to them, and I had : whateles 
, tunately for both, as he emphatically said, this foreigner | little further, by the window, sat a fine young woman} my person. Yet, annoyed at their ing inelined to 
M. Date Stgaine and stole a march upon him in her affections. He | with a very intelligent face, whom I afterwards learned} track me to my dwelling, I mended my pace, and pur- 
TH indulged in the bitterest invectives against Augustus. | was his daughter. They both rose as I entered, and as} posely struck out into a different direction to théone I \ 
ts I was listening in silence, and wondering why he made _ lifted her countenance from the book she was read-} should otherwise have pursued. Still these mea were 
S aconfidant of me on so slight an acquaintance as ours, | ing, she seemed to look with an eye of great benigniity} ot to be foiled, and they soon came up to and 
_ which merely consi in occasional meetings at the at my squalid appearance. She, however, resumed her} placing themselves so as to intercept me, ono of tem 
tre end the fiouse, when he suddenly broke | reading, and her father proceeded to open the letter I} icsired to know my name. I saw at once that it * 
and began praising my spirit and my courage in his had brought. His countenance evidently expanded as} -aore foolhardy than braye to resist two mem. who seemed ~ 
~ FR © most insinuating manner. Somewhat ashamed of these! he read the praises which, no doubt, my kind master] very desperate ; and ing paar ae cus- 
© # ~ praises, I should-have willingly dropped the subject, but; had Lestowed upon me; and when he had finished, he} ‘oms of the place, I did not know but that they might 
~ ws proceeded to tell me that these sort of affairs had | asked me what were my plans. I was embarrassed how) belong to the police, and that a refusal pein ee nent 
; a > Lthere- 
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~ sometimes disagreeable consequences when the govern-|to reply, but assured him that I was willing to do any h again involve me in some disagreeable ef as 
© ment took them in hand, and advised me rather to be| thing in the way of my profession towards gaining #| ‘ore simply replied, “My name is Rosen. 

~ beforehand, by denouncingsAugustus to the police as the | r ’ 
~ ‘erigin of the quarrel, which had been far too public not |“ pray hand me those manuscripts that are lying beside to which the-one who had spoken befere anew 3 
, tobe known all over-the town by the next day: Augus-|you. If this young man does not think it unworthy his} “This is not true, you are the sou of am English noble- . 
_ tus would then, no doubt, receive notice to quit the/ talents, it is the quickest means I can find of employing | man; your name of Maximilian Rosenberg is an assumed 
town, and I should remain victor on the field. I saw|him.” So saying, he put into my hands some music} 2ne, and you are really Augustus L———. You must, 
plainly through all this pretended kindness,—the real | that was to be copied, and I returned houne very well| therefore, give us from your rub; ing Clas you 

or you may’ 
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livelihood. “Claudia,” said he, turning to his daughter,; verg; what is your business with me?” =, * 


> wish he had of getting a rival off his hands. I was in-|satished with my visit. I set to work very diligently,| wear habitually on your left hap 












7 dignant at the idea of such a proposal, but still avoided | but my forlorn and lonely condition pressed heavily on} Cause to repeni it.” gh aoe 
: a him any direct answer, and, as by this time 1!my heart. This was still further increased by receiv-| I now concluded that these adeithetfixedoi = 
, ‘ta arrived at my home, I bid him hastily good evening, | ing a letter from Lord L -, which was sent after; me by chafice, seeing I was a orthat Angus- 
"and thankigg him for his advice, I stole up to my cham-|me by Augustus. He had simply enveloped it, without | tus had taken my name for some wh purpose; and ~~ 








“ber, where I sat waiting till Augustus came home. I} adding a word of his own, which seemed a very obstinate | I at once perceived how necoamey i was.to gain time, 9 
then sent in to know whether he would see me, but be- vee aga to keep me in ignorance of ali that con-| and leave them in ther ae should Au be 
» ing answered in the negative, I determined to write to}cerned him. The whole affair of our duel had been} in Naples, and I undecei “them too. deci » he . 

> him, in case he persisted in his resolution. The next) written to Lord L— by sume of Augustus’s English} might become their victim, if, as I began to suspect, 
fhorning | was told he had passed a good night; the sur-! friends, and my conduct had been represented in thefthey were assassins. I ene gyre enough that he had 
geon’s report was very favourable, and he had a long| blackest colours. His letter at once deprived me of all| @ ring such as they spoke oft it was a gift of Adelaide, 
conference with an English nobleman, a friend of his,! hope that I could ever appease him by any explanation| who had herself received it fromthe gay Marchese di 

who called on heartng what had oceurred the preceding |on my part. Not that it was violent or ungentlemanly | San Felico. Eidisplayed to them, however, my fingers, 
day. As Augustus still refused admitting me, I was|in language—far otherwise. But I saw that he was hurt Which they carefully examined. A short pause ensned, 
eft to my own reflections till evening, when, to my |at what he called my unpardonable ingratitude, and that They seemed to hesitate _what_was next to. be done. 

> utter amazement and vexation, I received an order from} he cast me off entirely and for ever, as one unworthy of| “ We must have some positive proof that: Me or sed > 
the police to quit Milan within four-and-twenty hours. |his kindness and generosity. There was no strength of| the person we take you for,” eaid one of 
































It was now clear to me, that Augustus had employed| mind that could help to console me under this circum-| we can suffer you to go. You had better be with 
his influence to direct the revenge of the authorities|stance. It was in vain that I recollected that I had} us.” ee a 


against me, and in the bitterness of my soul I half re-|erred slightly in comparison to what he-had uiderstood| “A trucesto all this 
Fac having neglected the friendly warning of San|had been the case; I felt how guilty I must. appear in| growing impatience, * 










|| Felice. Those means which I had scorned to employ |his eyes to have lifted my arm against the son of a pa-| Augustus, or the pope himsel: I 










roft. , im my defence against a powerful rival, Augustus.was|tron; and his concluding words, “Do not answer this more.” ” ; eS eee 
| Bot ashamed to use against me in my career, at the| letter, for I will receive none from you,” rungin my} With this I was pushing forward to pass them, when 
toment when my aspirations for fame were going to| ears as if it had been my sentence of condemnation. both at once drew their daggers from their and 
he ))%8 tried by the test of public favour or disapprobation.} I was obliged to suppress my feelings as much &s_pos-| fell upon me like two infuriated tigers. 14 that - 
“a "Of what use,” thought I, with a sigh, “is it to conquer | sible, the necessity of exerting myself being now mofe| time a young man of quick and violent sen! 


he’s bad resolutions 2. The strong will ever oppress the| imperious than ever ; but my extreme ion did.not| not destitute of presence of mind, and f had 
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courage 









Weak, and no reward is ever to be looked for by those|es€ape the observation of my new friends. With the| enough for any thing. I defended myself, there 
Who do their duty.” In such and other reflections I in-|nice perception which belongs to her s@i, ia in-ja manner which seemed at-first to dewhit them. 
uuiged myself for the space’ of an hour, when, seeing | stantly saw that something weighed heavt my mind, | though I wounded each of them several times, they had: 














ag r folly and mischievousness, I suddenly started up,|and thinking it-might be some pecuniary embs 

4 ‘making my preparations, My possessiuns| ment, she urged her father to speak to me on the 
not n enough to give me much trouble, or| ject. ‘This was kind in the extreme, though at first, 
take much time in collecting together, and when this| felt reluctant to let him know all.“ finished, howeve 
Se ie, E went to take leave of my good maestro at| by giving him a faithful sketch of my history, in whi 
~ NO. 24—-Part 1.—JuNE 13, 1337. Ss 


‘ofcourse the ultimate advantage, being two. against 
Ne; and when they saw me drep Jodie aihandied, e0- 
th blood and des fally la eoncluded 

"work was done; and, after telling me that I might 
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| my rival, San Felieo, for sending me to heaven in_ 
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- Che Fournal of Welles Bettres. 











the most summary manner possible, they made off as 
quickly as they could. I cannot very distinctly remem- 
ber what followed. I know that I called out to them, 
“Tell him Augustus will be his denouncer even in 
heaven,” still impressed, amidst,the confusion of ideas 
that beset my exhausted frame, that by seeming to own 
myself to be the person they sought for, I should at 
least prevent them from seeking farther. I was left a 
good while, I believe, on the ground, before some people 
chanced to pass by. They gave me, very humanely, all 
the assistance they could, and took me to the nearest 
house, where I recovered my senses. _I was allowed to 
remain there the rest of the night, and the next morh- 
ing 1 got home with some difficulty. I sent word to 
my*only friend, Signor Melincini, who came at once 
to se@ me. He was very much shocked on learning my 
adventure, and went without delay to the police to have 
the assassins sought after. Not content with this, he 
sent word to the English and German ambassadors to 
interest them in my behalf. It was of little use in the 
end, for they were no where to be found. As Signor 
Melincini’s lessons and occupations would not have 
allowed him to see me often, he insisted on my being 
removed to his house, where he assured’ me he could 
easily make room for me; and the offer was too friendly 
a one to be refused. Besides the sufferings that my 
wound occasioned me, I had the additional affliction of 
being forced to give up my pupils and all occupations, 
at the very moment when my prospects seemed to be 
growing a little brighter. I think I should have well 
nigli given myself over to despair, had it not been for 
Signor Melincini’s daughter, who proved the sweetest 
friend in my distress that I could have hoped for. Her 
character, at first perhaps somewhat reserved, though 
not from the want of any one amiable feeling, soon 
shone forth in a new and most pleasing light, when she 
kindly ministered to my different wants. It was not a 
mere cold duty that she performed in compliance with 
her father’s kind intentions; it was evident that her 
native goodness. prompted her to relieve all those who 
suffered, as far as lay in her power; and her face ap- 
peared at times angelic, when she spoke to me in that 
softened tone, which the presence of a sick person na- 
turally calls forth from any one possessing a tender 
heart. The impatience I felt at first gradually subsided 
intoa soothing calm; and had it not been for the feeling 
that I todged to make some exertion, to be no more a 
burthen on my kind friends, this state of repose would 
not have been without its charms. Signor Melincini 
endeavoured, however, to put me at my ease on that 
subject, by declaring that he felt so much friendship for 
me, that he never wished me to leave his house, and 
consoled me by saying, that as soon as my health would 
allow me, I should have some occupation which I might 
do as slowly as I pleased, till my renewed strength would 
permit of my working for my glory, as he termed it. 

One day Claudia entered the sitting-room with a paper 
in her hand, and‘asked me, with a look of great satis- 
faction, whether I wished to hcar any news from Milan, 
as a good friend of mine and her father’s (meaning the 
master under whom [ had studied,) had sent them a 
newspaper from. that city. Then, without waiting for 
my answer, she told me she would read it to me herself, 
as the exertion might fatigue me. What was my sur- 
prise, when I found that my opera had been performed, 
and not only that, but had been crowned with success! 
Let those who can, imagine my feelings, and ask them- 
selves if it is not raptare too deep almost to be borne by 
one who was weakened, as'I had been, by sickness and 
sorrow. 
not blame my weakness, but heartily congratulated me 
onmthis important step'in my career. I talked for about 
two hours on this subject without ceasing, till Claudia 
at last“begged me to consider how weak I was, and 
added, in a playful manner, “I will enjuin silence on 
you, as the ancient philusophers did on their disciples.” 
I felt so grateful to Claudia for her interest in my con- 
cerns, that I instantly obeyed, and silence was no great 
punishment, as my head was full of pleasant ideas. 

I found, on reading the paper through, that Adelaide 
Caracclli had not performed her part as it had been in- 
tended ; seme Sack quarrel having taken place between 
her and the manager, on account of her refusal to sing 
the night Augustus had been wounded. The public, 
displeased at first at losing their favourite, showed great 
signs of disapprobation some.niglits after when she did 
appear, which, together with her positively refusing to 
sing a part in the new opera, led ultimately to her en- 
gagement being broken. This of course caused a great 
delay before it could be performed, and even then some 
of the most difficult songs which had been expressly 

- written to display her voice, were necessarily suppressed. 
“ La-Caracelli,” thought I, “need not have pushed her 


Claudia seemed to understand me, She did« 


predilectionf for Augustus so far as to refuse singing my 
music. It is both foolish and unjust.” A moment after 
| wondered what gave me the power of secing her con- 
duct in this light, I who had well nigh worshiped her 
like a pagan idol. I felt almost relieved that she had 
given me this last proof of enmity, to show me how use- 
less it was to follow any longer the dictates of an ardent 
passion that was never to be requited. Still,on the other 
hand, I was hurt to think that another voice should have 
sung those airs which’she had inspired, and which, but 
for her, I might never have written. 

Some months passed before I could resume my occu- 
ppations, which I then set about with a renewed ardour, 
and in a far more tranquil state of mind. My love for 
Adelaide seemed now to be merely the remains of a habit 
that was difficult to eradicate, and that I had in a man- 
ner survived. The fact is, I had suffered and shed my 
blood for her and for Augustus; they had exiled me from 
Milan: all that had happened to me of evil sprang from 
this source. What wonder, then, if the source was 
troubled, that the waters should no longer run clear? I 
do not mean that Adelaide Caracelli was banished from 
my thoughts, that I ceased to think her beautiful, or the 
greatest of singers, but her presence was no longer ne- 
cessary to my happiness; all that had happened at Milan 
seemed, on my recovery, to be a painful dream, which 
was destined to. haunt me for some time to come; while 
my feelings were assuaged and tranquilised whenever | 
conversed with Claudia, or even when we were sitting 
each at our occupation at the same table. I had now 
hired a roum in the same house in which Melincini lived, 
and continued, on his pressing invitation, to make one 
of his family. 

The news of my success,at Milan had, at last, found 
its way amongst the paefessors at Naples; I began to 
form acquaintances, to be employed as a teacher, and 
to compose. The sweet breezes of the south seemed to 
come over me like a musical inspiration. I caught the 
spirit of the Neapolitan melodies, “and began to adapt 
my ideas to that school. I now visited the theatre, 
which I had not yet been able to do, and was anxious to 
hear the favourite singer, Signora Albertina, whom | 
had heard so highly extolled at Milan; the more so, as 
her benefit was announccd previous to her departure for 
a considerable length of time. The opera was La Di- 
done Abbandonata, by Jomelli. This was her most 
famous character in the serious line, for she was equally 
eminent in buffa operas, and the air * Son regina,” was 
one of her celebrated songs. The crowd was so great 
that it was difficult to obtain even a bad place, yet my 
attention was riveted by the delight that I experienced 
in hearing such music and such performers. Though 
I went determined to judge without ary prejudice, | 
could but pronounce Adelaide far superior to her in the 
cantabile and deep pathetic expression, yet Albertina 
was surprising and overwhelming in the passages that 
require? rapidity and energy. Her person was majestic 
and commanding, and her face remarkably handsome ; 
still there was an affectation and a straining after effect 
that spoiled greatly the sensation she might have pro- 
duced, and marred half the qualities that nature had be- 
stowed upon her with so liberal a hand. One did not 
feel that wholesome delight, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, that La Caracelli’s performance never failed to 
inspire. In one word, if Signora Albertina’s conquests 
over the admiration of her hearers were the more nume- 
rous, Adelaide’s were certainly more select and durable. 
After her departure the theatre was closed for some 
length of time, during which I was advised to give a 
concert with the assistance of the remaining singers, at 
which a cantata that I had composed was executed in a 
most satisfactory manner, and pleased the public. As I 
was leaving the place to walk home, I was accosted by 
a well-known voice, and looking up, I perceived the 
young man whom I had formerly seen at Adelaide’s. 
After the first greetings were over, I asked him if he 
had left the Caracelli. ‘ No,” replied he, “sae is in 
Naples at this moment, and hearing you were here, has 
expressed the greatest desire to see you. You must 
come with me now.” Having excused myself for that 
night, I promised to call the next day. “ You will fiad 
her altered,” said Leo, “she has suffered a good deal 
since you last saw her. I doubt whether she will ever 
again be la divina Adelaide that we once knew.” 

I forbore from enquiries, and we parted. The satis- 
faction I had felt at the success of my cantata was now 
obscured by the pain these words caused me. I pitied 
Adelaide as if she had never wronged me; but I pitied 
her as a friend, without any ullusion to what had former- 
ly passed in my heart, and even the next day, though I was 
to see her, st 

“ Mi desto, e tu non sei \ 
I] primy mio pensier.” 








I found her expecting me, and qui alone. “a 
indeed bear on her countenance, oa Looe told 
traces of a deep sorrow., She held out herhand se 
with a look that so implored my sympathy that I 
scarcely refrain from tears. We were silent for, 
minutes, and I exaggerate nothing when I sey she 
that moment, there was no sacrifiee I would “aes 3 
made cheerfully to restore her to happiness, . 4 py 
wronged you, Maximilian,” said she at lengthe« 
been unjust and capricious: you loved me. any 
dained you, and I perhaps have scarcely any} 
pect the least friendship from one I have treated gq; 

Here I could not avoid stopping her, and begging be 
te refrain from all reproaches, as I bore her no jj 
for any share she might have had in Augustus's 
haviour towards me. At the same time asked: he 
whether Augustus had received a short letter I had 
him, advisirg him to beware of San Felico’s sp 
which I had directed to a friend of his at Milan, - 
told me the letter had been sent after him. “ Your 


duct,” added she, “in that affair reflects the hisha 
credit on your courage and generosity; and 1 m . 
Lord L——— (for such Augustus is now, his father Me, 
ing dead,) the justice tu say, that he sincerely repeal. 
ffe * 


the wrongs he has done you, and would giadly offer 
any atonement. He would have written immedig 
had he not concluded you must have left Naples.” 
“Poor Lord L ! Tam sorry he is dead,” 
I, “and that, too, without his being retonciled to 
But, however, since such is the will of Heaven, I 
will promote your happiness by a union with August 


9 


” 
i 


” 


“ Ah, there it is,” said she, “that is what afflicts = 


While his father lived, Augustus was all passion g 
love: but he is an altered man now, and has 
spoken of our marriage since. It is true, that whenks 


left Italy to go and settle his affairs in England, he sid. 
he should return, and expressed the hope of soon seging 


me again; but I doubt the sincerity of these promi 
for I have reason to think him unfaithful.” 


Adelaide paused, and remained some time lostig 
At length I ventured to ask her full eon 
She then told me that Augusta 


thought. 
dence on the subject. 
had left Milan immediately after me to go to Rom 
not Naples, as Don Felico had und@Fstood, and thi 
herself had broken off her engagement, and gone th 
likewise. She dwelt with pleasure on the time she su 
at Rome, where her success was complete, and Augugl 
unremitting in his attentions. ‘“ All went well,” 
she, “ till one fatal day that Semprunia and I, 

with her husband and Leo, proposed a party of pl 

in the environs of Rome, to Augustus, whio joine 
It was in this expedition that he first saw Signora 
bertina, my far-famed rival of the theatre at Napl 
who was then on a journey of pleasure to Rome. § 
was sailing down the river in a jarge boat, and, se 
in the midst of her party, was singing to her own: 
companiment on the harp. Her voice, her ma 
beauty, had an electrifying effect on Augustus, 
swore that the apparition was like that of Cleopatra,s 
that she was more beautiful, and praised, in enthusi 
terms, the country that called up such clasgigsrecoll 
tions. He could speak of nothing else the rest of t 
day; and I felt no wish to prolong our expedition. ¥ 


returned to Rome, each probably discontented with 


other, though I said-mothing to him on the subject?’ 


“ And was this all?” said I: “can you be uneasy # 
such a mere transitury admiration? . Did he ever se 


to see her again ?” : 
“ He did,” replied Adelaide, “ and had not his fath 
death intervened, would, I am sure, have followed 
to Naples. 
accademia she gave to some of her admirers to hear} 
improvise, at.which he was rapt in admiration; the 
as some of it was in the Neapolitan dialect, he prob 
but ill rstood it. ' 
her engagements at Naples recalled her, but has, 
derstand, accepted one in London.” 4 
After Adelaide had thus relieved her mind by 
me her story, she said she had a favour to ask me. 
wondered what it could be, and how I could be of 
service to her, It was this. She had resolved to fol 
her rival to London, and haye.a chance of outshia# 
her before Augustus, and, ufacquainted with the? 
guage, as she was, had a great desire to secure. me 
a companion and interpreter. I was loth again to bre 
up when I was beginning to make my way success 
but I was unable to resist Adelaide’s tears and ety 
and I resolved to go. Her gratitude knew no® 
and as the only thing she could do for me at pI 
she told me, that having accepted a short engag 
at the theatre before this resolution of going to Sag# 
she would appear in my opera. I expressed my, 
tude in return, and we parted mutually satiaf 


She left Rome after a week, & 


As it was, he saw her once again at @ 
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as Caracelli did not _ to mae — 
peer ay pressible ratification of hearing her 
ne hed rele were ane for her and her only, 
ar sweetly impressive manner that she alone could 
Her reception was husiastic; nor did the 
‘bestowed on the musi@all short o fondest 

acti Wreaths were showered on the prima 
and the composer, and I should have felt com- 

soy had 1 not seen what a painful effort it 

to Adelaide to repress her own sorrows on 

Her profound melancholy passed current in 

‘ea-of others for admirable acting, and her very 
, contributed to heighten her me ; 

p k so kind an interest on this occasion as 
x MMolincini and his daughter. They could not 
® ulate me sufficiently; and, in truth, they had 

right to consider my success as partly their own 
J work, as it was by their means that I had first become 
2 in Naples. They were both sorry when I an- 

“ponnced my departure as a thing resolved upon, and at- 
to dissuade me from what appeared to them an 
4 rated piece of chivalry towards a woman who did 
“pot love me. I assured them, however, that I should 

as soon as I had fulfilled my promise to the Cara- 
galli, and Claudia represented to me in glowing colours 
the future fame that I might earn by following up this 
first great triumph with due perseverance. Every word 
she said carried conviction with it, yet I was firm as far 

: i as regarded my present intention of departing, and as 
soon as the run of my opera was over, I set out with 

Adelaide, together ‘with her sister and her brother-in- 
jaw only, for Leo remained in Naples. Our journey 
would have been agreeable, had not Adelaide’s depres- 
sion of spirits thrown a damp over us all. Yet even she 
geeisionally broke out into a transient playfulness of 
manner, acedFding as the quicksilver properties of hope 
happened to ascend or descend. But this sort of ficti- 
{ious gaiety was more painful to me than the dull uni- 

formity of grief. It represented to my mind a flame 

that blazes fiercely before it expires, and this sad image 
was constantly present to my imagination. ‘Time was 
“when I would have given the world to be able thus to 
"sé Adelaide every day, even with the consciousness of 
hebbeing absorbed thought of another: that time 

Pfelt was past and forever; but I had the gratification 

Metling that I was performing the duty of friendship 
is an amiable and unfortunate woman, whom | 
d never entirely cease to admire. What a contrast 
DYbewween her and the serene and equal tenor of Claudia’s 
ind, who, without any of those sparkling sallies of wit 
merriment that delight in some, was endowed with 
ierfulness that nothing but the sorrows of others 
obscure. I missed the pleasing conversations and 
izhtfal intercourse that I had been accustomed to, 
and no friends seemed capable in my eyes of replacing 

> Signor Melincini and his amiable daughtcr. 

"Wet last arrived in London. Signora Albertina had 
ded us, and was delighting the whole town by her 

and talents, so much so, that Adelaide thought 
here ise was almost hopeless. Que effort, however, she 

iS tesolv make. As she was not likely to have an 

E ook mae from the managers of the opera, 
where Albertina was engaged at @ very high salary, we 
thought it best she should give a concert, and to that 
Weffect I opened a negotiation with Festifg. He had fie 

fooner heard her at her lodgings than he at once entered 

Mato an engagement for a series of concerts, to be given 

Pat Hickford’s room, and in order to excite the ¢ariosity 
‘of the public, it was announced that an Italian singer, 
b of great faine on the continent, would make her first ap- 

‘peatance in England, her name being withheld till the 

tay of performance. Hier first song, “ T'u m’abbandoni 
~angtato,”. which she sung in the hope that Augustus 

might be amongst the spectators, was given with such 
“deep pathos, I had almost said with such heart-breaking 

expression, that her triumph over'the hearts and feel- 
’ of her audience was never for a moment doubtful. 
)#ieepplause was so long as scarce to allow the begin- 
Mig-of the following piece to be heard. Meanwhile, 
) Wet Adelaide was dissolved in tears the instant she was 

Pot sight of the spectators. I was almost afraid she 
pymit not have recovered herself in time for her next 
) eee; but this was not the case, for the temporary relief 

ased her energy and expression. 
iS next day nothing was talked of but the fasci- 
mons of the new prima donna, and a strong party 
sfermed in her favour, “who would willingly, I 
“have dismissed Albertina from the operatic 
Pt0 place their new favourite upon it. The 
FoF the former, therefore, thought necessary to 
to declare that ‘she would break off her en- 
if Such an infringement were attempted on 


oat? 





. 


nonopoly she considered she had an exclusive right 


to, of enchinting the ears of the frequenters of the: Hay- 
market. 3 

The Caracelli’s concerts continued to be thronged by 
both parties till the end, only six having been announced, 
but neither the fame nor the profit that accrued frem 
them were any consolation to her. Of the first she had 
drunk to repletion ever since her early youth, and had 
perhaps found it “all vanity,” and of the second she 
made no use herself, but distributed it to the poor, pet- 
haps with some vague notion that e@tholics often indulge 
in, of propiliating Heaven by acts of ben@yolence. It 
seemed inexplicable almost to her that Augustus had 
not yet appeared, for in the simplicity of her heart she 
imagined -he would not be able to resist such proofs of 
devoted love. She reasotied, howeverjalmost like a 
child,—impulse was every thing with her, and she ex- 
pected to find a similar disposition in others. I, who 
knew more of Lord L *s character, considered the 
attempt to revive his affections a most useless one, yet, 
in compliance with her earnest wishes, | busied myself 
to get some information respecting him. 

The admirers of Adelaide had expressed a great de- 
sire to hear her with the Albertina, that their claims 
might be fairly judged; and those of the other party 
were equally desirous of seeing them together, expecting 
it would end in the discomfiture of the former. But 
here arose a new difficulty ;—Albertina, secretly per- 
haps afraid of so close a comparison, and willing to 
throw every obstacle in the way, declared that La Cuara- 
celli should never sing at the opera while she was there, 
and by the nature of her engagement she was forbid 
singing any where else, private houses excepted. 

1 was considering how I coutd obviate this difficulty, 
as I was walking down the street where Augustus’s 
father used to live. 1 had not yet seen the house since 
my return, but having been told by several persons.that 
Lord L was out of town for the present, it struck 
me that I might gain some information about him from 
the servants, none of whom would probably know me, 


even if they were the same, and they most likely had 


all been changed. On approaching the house it seemed 
evident to me that the owner was absent; the drawing- 
room shutters were closed, and the whole .house wore a 
deserted air. “ Poor old Lord L » thought J, 
“ your hospitable spirit seems indeed to have fled from 
this mansion.” -And I was indulging in some melan- 
choly thoughts as 1 slackened my pace, when a carriage 
rolled past me, and the person within it made me a sign 
of recognition, and stopped at Lord L *s door, 
This was Augustas. Sceing it was now too late to avoid 
him, I walked forward and came up with him as he 
alighted. He held out his hand to me and pressed mine 
heartily, and, scarcely speaking a word, led me into his 
house. We entered the parlour, the door of which he 
immediately closed. ‘ Max,” said he, for by that name 
he used to call me in the days of our intimacy, or when 
he was peculiarly confidential, “1 have wronged you 
more than I can well express. You shed your blood in 
my cause, you suffered and were miserable, and all 
through me and for me. Now, though I do not think 
ever to atone for the evils I brought upon you, 1 know 
that a mind like yours will not be insensible to a candid 
repentance, and on such grounds I beg you to restore 
me to your friendship, and grant me your pardon.” 

I was touched by these words from one who had so 
little taught me to expect any thing of the kind, and I 
replied in a manner corresponding to his, though I can- 
not exactly recall what I did say. After our reconcilia- 
tion was thus effected, and we had ‘conversed at some 
length about the Marquis of San Felico and his assas- 
sins, he at length said, “* Adelaide Caracelli is, I find, in 
London. I am truly rejoiced at her success. I®uppose 
you came over together.” 

I replied in the affirmative, and he went on :—“ I have 
some amends to make you on that subject, and as I 
doubt not that Adelaide has forgotten me by now, Lre- 
nounce every claim. on her affections, and will never 
more stand in your way as a rival.” 

I felt perplexed as to what answer I should make. He 
doubtless expected some rapturous exclamation of grati- 
tude, and there was an evident look of disappointment 
about him when I answered, “ I ceased being*your‘rival 
when I found how useless it was to-struggle against a 
favoured one : therefore, think no more of ‘this. :gAde- 
laid@ has never ceased loving you: she came to England 
for the express purpose of recalling you to @ sens 
your promises, and is anxiously counting the-da 


hours till she can be assured that you are still fai ul.” 


“ Maximilian,” said he, “I reallydid not expect to see 
you acting the part of confidant in this manner to the 


woman you once loved.” He then ed to laugh, but 
with the air of one who was anno that his display 
of generosity should be found out to be a mere cloak for 


a 


getting out of a disagreeable affuir. I represented. to 
him in the most vivid colours Adelaide’s distress, and 
urged him not to delay an interview that was so ardently 
wished for. 

“ Indeed, Max,” replied he, “ I cannot see her; so do 
not try to persuace me, »-You must stay and dine with 
me,” continued he, ringing the bell; “ J am in London 
but for a few days, and wish to see all I can of you.” 

Finding him, determined‘ to break off the subject, I 
gave over for the time being, resolved, however, to renew 
it before Lleft him. At dinner be talked with great in- 
terest about my future prospects, and offered sme any 
assistarice he could give me to forward my views. I told 

im that it was Adelaide’s and my intention to 
concert, at which, if we could manage it, tina 
would be engaged. Upon which+he said he would-be 
very happy to lend his house to Signora Caracelli-for 
the occasion, if that would obviate any of our difficulties ; 
that he would be out of town again by that time, but 
should certainly leave orders to that effect. IT. 
that he called her Signora Caraceili for the first ; 
and this circumstance, so slight in itself, went more te ©. 
persuade me of his indifference than any thing he had” 
previously said. oe Ss 

“But, Max,” continued -he, “remember that you do 
not on this account lead ‘her to expect any thing from 
me. I have already said, and you must tell her so, how- 
ever painful the task, that I cannot see her.” 

I left Augustus certainly satisfied, as far as regarded. 
myself personally, but with the conviction that poor» 
Adelaide no longer lived in his heart. J could not make 
up my mind to tell her so; sodichose rather to give an 
account of my visit to Sempronia, leaving her to deducé 
what she thought proper from my narrative. She re-_ 
mained in the same conviction as myself, namely, that 
it was hopeless to attempt rekindling a fire that was: 
completely extinguished. re : 

“| fear it will break her heart to tell her.so,” sa 
Sempronia ; “ but what is to be done? It would per- 
haps be still worse to buoy her up with fallacious hopes.” 
Sempronia, therefore, told her the truth. The next . 
morning Adelaide insisted on hearing the whole ne a 
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again by me; she would not believe all her sister aie 3. 


said, and asked me a thousand questions, which o: 
brought her back to the same point where she had t 
gun. But when she found I could only _What 
Sempronia had said, she declared she could not think it 


trae, for Augustus could not have forgotten her thus; *~ “ 


and she reproached me for attempting to traduce him, 
A moment after, her reproaches gave way to a _passion- .. 
ate flood of tears, and presently she told me with great. 
mildness, that she had not meant to contradict me, ‘but™ 
she was sure that if she could but see-Augustus, all 
would be right, and he would iastantly retamn to her. 
Who could have attempted to undeceiverso confidin 
and tender a heart? The thing was-impossible,.and 
could only repeat the promise of trying De 5 
L——’s determination. “ Fask‘only to’ im, if it. 
were but for once,” said she, over and owt i pas.if - 
to impress mi@ deeply with the sense of 
once, however, was what Augustus persisted im 
all I could say being of no avail whatever. © =. 
Meanwhile I made every arramgement for the 


con- 
cert, and having secured the Albertina, and several other 
performers of eminence, we Mixed the day, which was 
the one that followed Augustus’s intended reget 
He had appointed me to come and see him on that mo 

ing, to take leave of him. E attended accordinglye -He 


then said, that as I might perhaps be gone by 
he returned from the country, he was desirous 
ing what Service he could be of to me. * I declined, how. 
ever, any thing for myself, laying @ stress on that 
as if to indicate the thoughts that.were, passing within. — 
“T understand,” said he, “ you are a generous friend, 
but do, for heaven’s sake, Cease to talk to me about Ade-.. 
laide, and do not, Maximilian, I conjure yon, help her _ 
in any attempt to take me by-sur . An interview 
could but be painful to us both, and: is-much better 


avoided.” on ry 
refore obliged to take ce of him, with- 


of know- Aa 


I was 
out accomplishing the end I had wishéd for, .< . . 

The next day Adelaide was in such Geep affliction, 
that we had some trouble to persuade lier to dress and 
attend the concert at the hour that was fixed. “Whether 
the desire of outshining her rival had some ‘effect. in 


of} ‘raising her spirits, or whether, unknown even to’herself, 


yet lurked some hope in her heart:thatAugustus 
was not gone; certain it was, however, her noes 
‘peemed to disappear as she entered his house ; a flush 
animated her countenance, and increased uty, as 
she walked witha firm step to the scene of Ker antici- 
pated triumph. Albertina was advs , likewi i 





the ait of aqacen, her height and 


~ 
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her strikingly different from Adelaide ; and these two 
syrens, after eyeing each other in silence, sat down on 
opposite sides of the waiting-ruom, each surrounded by a 
little host of admiring dilettanti. The concert began 





her worst enemy might have said or done, céuld, I be- 
lieve, have had the power to move her at this time. “I 
will return,” were the first words she said the next day 
on seeing me; even she being convinced that all was 


do, we were married shortly after, to her faiths 
salisfaction. mag 

In after times I often made visits to Re 
with my wife, where we always found the ki 


with an instrumental piece, which was to be followed 
by a vocal one, before either of the prima donnas made 
their appearance, Adelaide was put down as the first 
of the two, which gave such umbrage to Albertina, that 
she declared if such were the case, she would imme- 
diately retire. Of course the partisans of Adelaide 
thought necessary to resent this warmly, and the nearer 
the time approached, the fiercer the dispute grew. La 
Caracelli would, I am sure, in her own person, have 


over. Lord L- » Fafterwards heard, had been mar- 
ried some weeks, but family reasons had made it neces- 
sary to keep it a secret. His journey to town was one 
of business; and mere curiosity, it seems, had made him 
delay his departure till evening, as certainly he was far 
from desiring to meetyAdelaide. 


The prepafations for our departure were soon made, 
and the following day saw us on our road, Adelaide said 


in Semprogia and her hasband, who h Re 
pormeseeliiiinde in thaf€ity on Adelaide's cea 
sister never passed a day without seeing her ¢ Fue: 
admitted likewise ; but though she assnred aan 

no regret whatever for the world she had quilfal 4 

could see that lovely face, half concealed by dhat 
without thinking of the thousands it had-enc 
sighing out a requiem over the lost Caracelli, 


~~ 


gladly given up the contest, but her party would have 
considered their honour as tainted had they not beaten 
In this emergency, a lady. 


the enemy from the field. 
who at Augustus’s request had consented to take the par 
of the mistress of the house on this occasion, came up t 
me, and told me she would contrive to divert Albertina’: 
attention while Adelaide sang her cavatina, directing m: 
to lead off Adelaide the moment it was over, through : 
eide door, into a cabinet of curiosities, where she request 
ed she should stay till Albertina had likewise done sing 
ing.* Our stratagem succeeded perfectly, and at th 
appointed time Adelaide was led on without delay. Sh« 
sang the same air in which she had been so successfui 
before, and, though I had so often heard it, the effect o 
those words, “Tu m’abbandoni inyrato,” sung in th: 
very house of her unfaithful lover, and with all the at 
tending circumstances, was so powerful that I could no 
refrain from tears. The very walls ought to have beer 


melted by such’strains, so-full of love and passionate dey 


spair. “ What volumes,” thought I, “ would it not speak 
to the heart of him who is the occasion of her grief, could 
he but hear it.” 

I then led her off, as we had preconcerted, by a side 
dour, for I knew every corner of the house, and we en- 
tered the cabinet as agreed. A lamp was burning on the 
table, beside which was lying a portrait of a very hand- 
some woman. ‘This immediately caught Adelaide’s eye, 
and acted upon her as the positive conviction that Augus- 
tus loved another. A passionate exclamation escaped her, 
and her gestures were so violent at the moment as to 
. overthrow a small china vase, which was immediately 
smashed in pieces on the polished oaken floor. Upon this 
noise the door instantly opened, and to our mutual asto- 
nishment Augustus appeared. His surprise and indigna- 
tion were evident in his face. 

“Maximilian, you have betrayed me—wherefore this 
scene ?” said he, Cabine at us alternately. 

I pointed to the portrait, and hastily explained how we 
came there. 

“ My mother’s picture,” said he, “should not have 
given rise to this,” and he put it coldly into a drawer. 
The old-fashioned dress had escaped Adelaide’s notice, 
and what a load these words took from her heart. 

* Leave us, Maximilian—leave us one moment,” whis- 
pered she, and I instantly quitted the room. 

Lord,L » it seems, unable to resist the wish ot 
hearing Adelaide once more, had secretly stayed in town, 
and, without appearing to any of his friends, had been 
in a small room adjoining the one where the concert was 
given, during the time of her performance. She com- 
prehended all this with the quickness of lightning, and 
following up, as she thought, the advantage she had al- 
ready gained, spoke to him in the language of other 
timés, though his ears were long since closed to that lan- 


guage. A few cold words were all his reply to the elo- 
quence of a loving heart; and on her asking him what 
reason he had to excuse his infidelity, he replied, “ No 


more of this—I am married.” 
Caracelli heard no more. 
as a statue, and then fell senseless on the sofa. 


L 


milian. I protest I can do nothing for her.” 


* So saying, he walked away, and in a few minutes I 
heard g carriage drive off. Poor Caracelli! Itwas now 
my task to revive and console her as well as I could. 
Unable to sing any more that night, she was @xcused to 
plea of indisposition, and Albertina was 
left to enjoy her triumph alone. And her partisans did 
not fail to have inserted in the newspapers on the follow- 
ing day, that Signora Caracelli had left the concert in @ 
fit of passion atyher own inferierity. But what cared, 
Adelaide for any thing that was said of her? She could 
not be roused to the slightest resentment ; nothing that 


the public on, 


* An expedient of this kind is related by Dr. Burney, 
of Horace Walpole’s mother ; the two rival syrens being 


Faustina and Curroni. 


She remained motionless 
Lord 
» who, perhaps, to stifle the cries of his con- 
scence, was willing to consider this as a mere theatrical 
performance, hurried out of the room, and finding me at 
hand, said, “ 1 wish you would take care of her, Maxi- 


not a syllable about Augustus during the whole time of 
our journey. When we arrived at her villa, near Milan, 
and she perceived how anxious I was to go on to Naples, 
she told me she would not detain me any longer than I 
pleased. She then expressed her warmest gratitude for 
my friendship, and added, with a sweet smile, “ I hope 
some day to prove it by something more than words. 
Adieu, be happy, rest assured that such will ever be my 
most ardent wish.” I forbore asking the meaning of her 
observation, but it gave me an indefinite feeling of pain, 


and my tears fell upon her hand as I kissed it, and bade 
her farewell. 


The remainder of my journey was full of pleasant an- 
ticipations, which were more than realised, when Signor 
Melincini received me as he would a son, and declared 
in the fulness of his heart, that if I would settle in Naples, 
he would give me his daughter for a wife. This unex- 
pected kindness was received with all the gratitude it 
deserved, and though Claudia said but little, I could per- 
-|ceive that her father had not presumed too much on her 
dutifulness. Our marriage was, however, to be post- 
poned for a year or two, to give me time to advance in 
my profession. As I was now somewhat favourably 
known to the Neapolitan public, I was employed to write 
another opera, besides masses and mottets for the church, 
all of which tended to establish my reputation. This led 
to my being employed to compose an oratorio for the 
passion weck, for the nuns of the Spirito Santo at Rome, 
As my occupations at the time precluded my being pre- 
sent to hear it rehearsed, and to give the necessary in- 
structions to the performers, a friend of Signor Melin- 
cini, a musician, residing at Rome, had taken that duty 
upon himself; yet such was my desire of ascertaining 
the effect of my music on the Roman public, that, as 
the time approached, I managed to lay aside all affairs 
for a few days, and set out for Rome so as to arrive in 
that city on the day of the performance. I entered the 
church as a stranger, without making myself known to 
any one; but had not been there five minutes, when a 
young man, pointing to an empty place beside him, made 
mea sign to approach. I recognised the young man 
whom I was accustomed to see at Adelaide’s, and, after 
mutual greetings, 1 asked him whether he knew any 
thing of her. “ You will hear her presently,” said he, in 
an under voice, for the music had now begun, and super- 
seded our conversation. I did ‘indeed recognise Ade- 
laide’s voice the instant she took up the solo; it sounded 
grander, more powerful, and more expressive than ever ; 
but I was so intent on thinking what Leo meant to imply 
by his impressive manner, that I could hardly give my 
full share of attention to the performance, however much 
I, above all others, was interested in it. 


When it was over, and the crowd had dispersed, Leo 
embraced me, and said: “ Your poor friend, as you pro- 
bably surmise by this time, has become one of the nuns 
of the Spirito Santo. It was at her recommendation that 
you were employed to write the oratorio that we have 
just heard. She no doubt expected it would bring you 
to Romesto hear it, and she has delegated me to tell you 
that she has left a considerable portion of her fortune to 
you.” 

So saying, we left the church. This generous act of 
Adelaide’s had, however, no power to remove the painful 
feelings that I experienced at the thought of such beauty 
and such talents being for ever secluded from the world. 
Leo understood my silence, and we walked back to my 
hotel almost without exchanging a word. At last I asked 
whether I could see Adelaide. “No,” replied Leo, “I 
know it iswher wish to see no one for the first year, not 
even Sempronia, whom she left at Milan. She probably 
thinkagn entire seclusion is the best means of breaking 
off with a world of which she has expressed herselfso 
weary.”~ I-had nothing to say to this argument. We 
spent the remainder of the day talking over the events of 
past times, and principally of Adelaide, 

My stay at Rome was short; I felt anxious to be on the 
road, to remove the weight that seemed to rest on my 
heart. Being now epabled, by my altered circumstances, 
to offer Claudia a home more worthy of her than I‘ had 
hoped would have been for some time in my power to 
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ed in producing a standard historical romaness 


in short, a ‘* Waldie novel,” whielf we | Y 
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Mrs. Butler’s * Star of Seville,” of which w 


gave a favourable notice the week before last 
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is from the London Literary Gazette, and may ke 
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